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CHAPTER XXIV. 

E are drawing near to the end of 
our tether; and much as we love 
home, there is not the same 
buoyancy about the return, how- 
ever happy or successful the trip 
may have been, as there is about 
the start ; for the latter is an 
important event, teeming with 
hope and expectancy, from the 
couleur-de-rose descriptions of 
friends -who have preceded us, 
and who have heartily enjoyed 
the recapitulation of their ad- 
ventures, narrow escapes, and 
temporary deprivations. But it 
is very different with the end of 
a journey. There is something 
of the Ichabod in it ; and yet we 
know not why there should be, 
for, if it has been one of danger, 
we ought to be thankful that it 
is over ; and if, on the contrary, 
it has been productive of plea- 
sant associations, we should still 
be thankful, inasmuch as it will 
prove a bright spot to fall back 
upon and refresh ourselves with when wearied in after-life. So 
we will not be depressed at the end of our trip to " Gamle Norge ; '■' 
we would rather think of all the kindnesses of the people, the 
grand scenery of the coast, the combinations of sea-rock facade 
and snow, and learn a lesson of contentment and Christian love 
from the bonders and their happy families. 

Having overcome this very natural feeling of regret that our 
holiday is over, let us, in conclusion, notice a few leading charac- 
teristics of the country which have been unnoted as we passed 
through it. Its geology is most characteristic, its wood-carving 
has great individuality, its old silver also, while in variety of cli- 
mate it stands alone. 

Let us, then, take a general view of the geological formation. 
Any one specially interested in this subject should study the 
" Geologisk oversigtskart over det Sydlige Norge," 1858 to 1865, 
by Theodore Kjerulf og Tellef Dahll ; but for others a general idea 
will suffice : — 

1. Gneiss predominates in the Romsdal and Sneehaettan dis- 
tricts ; also north and south of Sogne Fjord, running down to the 
entrance of Hardanger. 

2. Granite predominates in the south in large areas up to the 
Voring Foss, and in detached portions in Vestranden towards 
Trondhjem. Christiansand is granite. 

3. Sparagmit fjeldets (Norsk) is found in Central Norway. This 
is a conglomerate of red sandstone, and sometimes called red and 
grey sparagmite. 

4. Trondhjem quartz in the north, really hard schist ; not found 
south of the Doore Fjeld. 

5. Syenite and porphyry round Christiania. 

6. Labrador stone occurs west of Lindernaes, in the south, at 
Ekersund on the west coast, below Stavanger, round the Galdho- 
piggen (the highest point in Norway), and northeast of Fortun, in 
the Sogne Fjord. 

The whole of this surface bears record of the immense extent 
and effect of the glacial period of Norway. The valleys show the 
glacial set as distinctly as does the tide in large rivers, the greatest 
attrition and scoriation being in the concaves going down. Huge 
bastions of rocks t have been rounded and ground down by con- 



* Continued from page 328, vol. 1878. 

t See the rocks of Steensund, on the west coast : 



these are conglomerate. 



stant attrition, and vast terraces of sand at the end of each valley 
are the result of this attrition accumulating for ages. It would be 
very interesting to analyze and find the component parts of these 
immense deposits. Certain it is there is no natural sandy soil 
above, and, as we have before mentioned, when reindeer-hunting 
we have found huge boulders of thirty or forty feet at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, with smaller ones of a different formation resting on 
them. Now all this has been brought about by the influence of the 
gulf-stream ; when the gulf-stream took this course the glacial 
period ceased in Norway. That epoch none can tell. It will be 
sufficient to notice the result, which is this : when the polar cur- 
rent from Spitzbergen runs down the west coast of the Atlantic, 
and produces the great fogs off Newfoundland, the gulf-stream, 
driven up from the Gulf of Florida by the force of the great cal- 
dron of the equator, strikes on to our west coast and the coast of 
Norway, running up to the North Cape; in fact, the only timber 
to be obtained there is the driftwood from the West Indies, and at 
Hammerfest casks of palm-oil have been washed up from Cape 
Lopez Point in Africa. In Iceland, too, as Professor Ericker 
Magnussen informs us, the bridges are made of mahogany. Not 
that bridges are frequent in that country ; but those which they 
have are made from the logs washed up there. This accounts for 
the variety of temperature which the two boundaries of Norway — 
the gulf-stream on the west, and Sweden on the east — p resent. 
For instance, though Bergen and Christiania are in about the same 
latitude, the average temperature at the former is 46 8', and at the 
latter 41 ° $ f ; the summer average is about the same; but in the 
winter months Christiania is often 13° colder than Bergen. Hence 
there may be skating at Christiania, while there is none at all at 
Bergen, where the average annual rainfall is seventy-two inches, 
which, by-the-way, is lower than that in our English lakes. 
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Lutheran Priest, with the Frill as now worn. 

arising from northeast winds. Thunder-storms occur in winter, 
while west winds cause dense fogs. 

At the conclusion of Forbes 's " Norway "will be found a most 
interesting map, with isothermal lines passing through those places 
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which have the same temperature in the months of January and 
July ; and it is very striking to notice that the July temperature of 
the north of Ireland and Edinburgh is maintained through Nor- 
way as far as the Arctic Circle, when it begins to deflect to the 
eastward, where the gulf-stream's influence ceases. 

Again, the waterfalls are a great feature of this country. 
Some one has depicted Norway thus nJTJ~LnLTl > an d the 
Alps thus AAAAAAA • There is much trutn in this. The 
valleys running down to the fjords produce immense precipices, 



down which rush the many waters of the high plateaux of 3,000 
or 4,000 feet ; and in some parts these falls are strengthened by 
the waters of the vast stretch of sneebraeden, or snow-fields, of 
which the Justedal and the Folgefond are the most extensive. 

The casual observer, looking at the map of Norway, would 
think it well populated, but a few years ago its inhabitants num- 
bered hardly more than one-fourth those of London and its sub- 
urbs.* The names on the map frequently represent mere sta- 
tions, farms, prasste-gaarden, or rectories, and villages are seldom 
seen. As in Scotland, the farmer takes the name of his land. In 




Stab ur and Wooden Tankards. 



fact, Norway and Scotland are very closely allied to each other in 
many respects. 

From the Runic downward, the wood-carving of Norway stands 
alone for distinctive characteristics, and is still carried on in every 
variety by means of the simple national tolle-knife, which is ready 
for everything. 

The lintels and carvings of the "staburs," or store-houses, in 
Thelemarken have been already shown, but the most interesting 
specimens are found in churches, where the tortuous lines are full 
of originality and power of design. Serpents are ever-present and 



ever-varying, the museums being rich in specimens of this eccle- 
siastical class of work. Wood, and birch especially, is used for 
every kind of domestic utensil, and ornamentation is very gene- 
rally introduced. Some of the old horse-collars are beautiful, and 
are sometimes painted ; tankards are richly carved ; spoons pro- 
fusely so ; and on some occasions the bridegroom, if he be very 
expert, prepares a double spoon for the bride and bridegroom, 
wherewith to eat their porridge simultaneously. Drinking-bowls r 

* Population of Norway, 1,150,000. 
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salt-boxes, mangel-stoks, are all carved ; and this art is much en- 
couraged by the long winter evenings. 



The old silver of Norway is so large a subject that a series of 
illustrations would be necessary to do justice to the matter ; but 




The StoLkjcsr and Boat. 

its day is fast passing away. The peasants and fishermen have I when they wondered what new thing they could have made in the 
found new outlets for their earnings, and the time has gone by ' precious metal ; in fact, electro-plate is now invading Gamle Norge. 




Hitterdal Church : Sunday Morning. 



May the bonders select the blessings of civilisation, and eschew its 
evils ! May their home happiness and love be ever-increasing, and 



the kind welcome which we have so often experienced never de- 
crease in heartiness ! For a time farewell. 



